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The Set tavacn County Education Rensert inane the University of Louts+” 
ville, supported tunds provided by the National Institute of Education, 
~ completing the f'nal year ms a three year study of the effects of court 
ordered desegregation on ‘enfollment patterns in the Jefferson County 
(Louisville) Kentucky School System. a _ 


The Jefferson County Kentucky Public Schools implemented, under 


any 


federal court order, a comprehensive desegregation plan in September 1975. 


eS ' 
. 
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The plan‘included provisions for busing 22,900 students, 11,080 white and 


™ 3 r 
14,000 Black, to achieve racial ratios acceptable: to the court, While 


‘ 2 - ‘\ , 
‘the Jefferson County plan does not cover the entire métropoli 
7 . 4 
ncluded, it is 


~ 


tan area 


~ iad 


. 


because contiguous gcheol districts in Indiana are not, i 


comprehensive and involves all of the schools in the Jefferson County 


School District including those which existed in the Louisville Independent 


’ 


‘School District prior to April 1975. : 


ba © - , : ‘ee A 
This Presentation provides information about the study as it nears 
completion. The saieaiales consists of three parts. (1) “An introduction” 


to and ‘description of the issues Surrounding the problem of white flight. 


* 
« 


ent patterns which déscribes ‘the effect of 


the desegregation events of the mid 70's and explains where studencs who ; Z 


bal 


left, the system went. (3) A surmary of the results of interviews with 


* 


the parents of students who withdrew from the Jefferson County School : 
a ‘ ‘ 
\ 


System. 
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has been character teed by the 
a - + ee 


The history of achoo desegregation 


. A 
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‘the courts are becoming increasingly refuctant a i an activist: role 


segregation can be remedied, ‘only by recourse tf Spastttueedee desegregation 


_Supreme Court activism in the school desegregation arena. 


’ 
‘ , 
~2- . ; fr 


elimination of dual school syetems in the South and ae towards 


increasingly more radical ,»_;il1 reassignment plans intefded to confront 


the problems of de facto segregation throughout we rest of the a A 
The concerted effort to seidesbaall vtior schools if the’ U. Bea which | 


started with the Lees Brown decision (01954) ay beea wowed because 
1 


in remedying school desegregation. , ' - pe 7 

Blatant de jure segrdgation” hue been eliminated and existing de facto , 
wT 

and sweeping pupil reassignment pattetas.” Be¢ause of the large distances 

involved, maeyhys busing of etupanke is usually required. In recent: years 

ene Supreme Court has been' cngdittes to order Such shave? This position 

hae: been renee ee two crucial cases. in Milliken v. Bradley (1974) ithe’ 

Supreme Court overruled both the Peder fatrict Court aud Sixth Gircuit 

Court of Appeals which had ordered a metropolitan desegregation plan for 

Betrote and surrounding suburban districts. The Court ruled that before 

such a plan could be ordered, it was first necessary to extahitan that , P 


all districts involved had either comaicked acts that enhanced segregaticn 


\ . 


or failed to CRDENaee a unitary school dtetrict. In Washington v. BULLE LT ‘ 


(1976) it was ruled: that dieparate depaee (de facto segregation) was not 
sufficient grounds for finding on constitutional rights had oe abridged, 
intent first hed to be established. The impact of these two decisions has 
been to impede the implementation ae pepan ieuentne desegregation plans, 


According to Martha M. Mctarthy (1978, we may be witnessing the emergence 


of an entirely new definition of discrimination and a movement away from 


of 


\ 
‘ 


Accompanying this change in focus by the Supreme Court has been a ° 
shift in the substance and character of the ba to school 


desegregation. Instead of Southern rustics whose o position was visceral 
| . , 


and manifested by overt acts we are witnessing the es of a neq- . 
conservative movement whose ae {3 manifested by advocating change 


- in pyblic policy. The opposition comes from individuals who at one time | 


7 


were considered liberals but who now question whether school desegregation o 
has « positive effect on any sentence school perfprmance, Black or white. - 
They ‘tas argue ‘that RaREp Ce ERE particularily ‘ain accompanied by. the “4 

use of _ busing leads to.an ‘aivaaee in the Sau of white families away 

from school districts involved je! ouch plans. i gsc iente body of 

research exists which purports td show that as ee desegregation in- 


om f fs \° 
creases white parents leave the schoo). system causing ‘a decline in white 


enrollment and ultimately resegregation, thiati nomenon is referred to 


as white flight, = 


James Coleman ,(1975). examined the .70 largkst central city school 
diutricts and found that the amount of er desegregation was related 
= to esc rnes in white enrollment. The hai fh white anupdanenk wan ceo 
2 : sasiatnad by the hypothesis that parents responded to increased daeeaniuncton 
- by leaving such/ communit les. This is the basis see his case for wave fiighe. 
Both his methodology and his ‘réesults w were quickly challenged. tetns the 
a same data base, Farley (1975) and Rossell (1975) were critical of Coleman 
and their analyses of his date base contradicted him. The divergent 
conclusions resulted from spies oe cena ose Upon 
further analyses both -Rossell (1977) and tes (1977) eventually have | 


confirmed aia! 8 hypothesis. 
: id 
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‘ BERANE SRE enrol lmeht can undeniably be" asseciated with, increased 
Zs 


desegregation. ee to dispute chads conclusions through a further 
‘reanalysis of the _— data wilh be futile- It 1g not Coleman's results 
or the conclusions based on these results that should be questioned but 
the assumptions that underlie his basic model, Just because white anced sd 
Ment declines ‘at the same ser that Canteen increases does not prove 
that increased desegregation causes Shae “enrollment to decline. Further- 
ilal escline in ahite enrollment does nee mean that whites are leaving 
ee sieseict, The aeeiine may reflect the overall decline on has been 
occurring in hirthrate, ‘'movement.to non-public schools or ighoin ‘other 
demographic gheacuaiod unrelated to school desagreantton The majority 
of research on‘white flight nae aie aie Colenan wedet mainly because data 
for more sophisticated analysis is not readily available. | 
David Armor (1978) has used a variation on this general model by in- 

etuditng bireheite and outmigration rates. The wanes he obtains support 
the ‘conclusions of Coleman. Except in the case of Jefferson County, where 
he obtained ‘data oe aythors of this refort,: he does not take erenafers 
to non-public schools into conaideration. — 

_. The present study is a case study of enrollment patterns in one school cz 
district rather than the usual cursory 4dok at a large number of school 


= een + 


districts. a , 
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ends Data Analysis a 
e i 
White segregate birth ate white public achool membership data are ; 
Jpreanceed in Figure |. The ems school membership was attained 
during 1970-71 achool wear and correnponded with. the highest number of 
aggregate births. Preceding desegregation threats di the Louisville 
a8 ; / va . 
t ie : 
we 


community, the white public school membership had’ begun to drop gradually 


yt 


between 1970-71 and 1972-73. Peon 1972-73 to lia also preceding any 


desegregatiun threat, white > tavwiti began to. decline at a more rapid 
<< ‘ 
rate, 


ws. I 


It appeared certain during the spring and summer of 1974 that a 
. , ‘ 
desegregation plan would be implemented in September of 1974; however, 
2 js ro i 
court action delayed the actual implementation until September of 1975. 


SRD Figure 2 reveals a: sharp decline between 1974-75 and 1975-76. The decline 


mhy . continued, but at a decreasing rate, through 1977-78. . : ; 
‘ : Membership data shown ‘in Figure'l is reported for the end of the fitst 


‘ 


month of school for thé school, years 1956-57 through. 1977-78 with the 
t ve ; 


exception of the 1975-76 school year. The desegregation plan was imple- 


mented in September, 1975 and community reaction included boycotts, street 8 
dpaons erations and near-riots in some sections of the. community. In 
. reporting fall enrollment to the State aa of Education for that 
year, the school’ system used the end of the first quarter (third month) 
- figure, and that figure ts used in this report. Additionally, interviews..." 
‘with schooi system officials -(Espin, 1977; Berlin, 1977; Doyle, 1977) lead 


LA 
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to the conclusion that the end of the quarter figure was areifietally 


depressed by 2, 500. to 3 000 id Katialgon from those tno dan 
, be. summarized as follows: 1) a estimated 2,000 students who voiNid have reins 
os ie a cacy enrolled dap tag the fall ianttoia teat iceaa after the netnan” 
: ‘ of the winter quscker because of the boycott action and other community 
; unrest; 2} truancy sheds gdjudtepind in the courts during 1975-76 were 
irc during a noveal year; ‘and 3) although ‘sohid figures are not - 
. " ave Hable, it appeared that many students who became sixteen during the , 
; ; ji : ~ +. . 


- summer and fall of 1975 did not return to school, 


It is ebvious from the preceding asalysie that a decline in white. 

” public school enrollment took place. A ma‘or portion of the decline can 
be attributed to the declining bi.th rate, Purener explanations of the 
decline was sought through en examination 2f non-public school enrollment. 

“Non-public school enrol iment data for the yearae 1965-66 dhvough 1977- 
78 are presented in Figure 2. Nod-publde school membership was on the : 

; decline until the school year 1974-75. From the 1965-66 total of 46,165 
atudengs to the 1973-74 Eokat Bt 25, 718 students, non-public school 
memb¢rship declined by 20, 447, eecaiavent with (the national trend, paro- 
th 1 schools in Jefferson County were experiegcing losses in pinetahis, 

Judge James Gordon, on July 23, 1974, under mandate of the U. S, Sixth 
Ceol Count in Cincinnati, ordered merger of the Loutevilie and Shai 
- County School Districts and the implementation ae. a denegregat toi plac 
~e beginning Baptenber 1974. Alehough the plan did not actualy 8g ‘into 
effect until the following sthest year, the downward trend in donapubiae 
scheg) membership, which had begun a® early as 1965-66, shenpbr zeverend ’ 
in the 1974-75. achool year following the. initial threat of, dguediegation. . 
: Membership“in non-public schools increased by 2, 197 student’ PS the school 
* year 197675 folloving the desegregation "scare," pave of capsules 
*) ae a 500 stitecks were. registered in 1975-76, the first: vent of the dedearcestion 
om 1 BERR ana agat-ta-t976-74-—the-race-of focreawe-aloved- tightly ta 1977- 
° | 78 with a wore gain of 1, nate The 1975-76 increase in non-public 
schools occurred primarily injCatholte membership. Later, it was evidenced 
“suaty in other non-public schools (see Table I). ‘ 7: 


wn 


é Further analysis of ynon-publ ic atiast cabavality trends requires an 


la tee! 


* z ~J- “ 


} ; = ~ 
é » : F : ‘ . 
me extrapolation of the data beginning oan 1974-75 school year. This - 
extrapolation is shown as "expected" in Figure 3. ‘ The extrapolation is +t vy 


obtained by projecting’ thu non-public school wenbernhip along the eins 
trend line which had been established oeday to nce desegregation: 
event; i.e., the. threat of Sudeinenvoian wins which developed in Jefferson 
County in the spring and sumer of 1974, The sharp gain in non-public 
school membership correlated in time with this firat desegregation event. : 
To arrive at estimates of how many. students were enrolled in non-public ~ 
school#, who would not have been had there been no fesiiviundch event, — 
it was necessary to-extend the established trend and assune that the 
major fachors idtiveasite that trend would have remained constant. The 
decline in birth rate, as indicated by aggregate birth data, vas well 
4 + established and affecting cebite and sane pubti& whos alike. 
< 


Table II shows expected membership, actual membership, and the difference 


— -.. between the two for PARER SAT SATS through 1977-78. The "difference" 


i éoluan represents the URD EE oe students attending non~publie Scheote who 
Fe ad : 
aan might not have attended in the absence of a desegregation order. These 
. $ : data show that a sizeable number of Parente in Jefferson County transferred 


their children to BORE PODESe schodls at the same time that" oe BREE AnOn IOS 


plas was being implemented. a 


wan ie The initial trends analysis established the number of uhite-atudente 

‘lost from the Jefferson County School System and ‘ant tine the number of 
——~ratudente-gained by the donapublié schools, The: analysis saci apubinune in 
ee an attempt to ai dl ow many students were being lost by the school ‘ og 
. ce @ system as a result of tesidential white flight. This was accomplished 


‘through an avwaidation of: total white membership as a percent of aggregate ’ 


wifes iS. 
" ’ ‘ é 2 ‘ 
ee of 


births, an analysis of ,net ‘nigration estimates, and public 8 hool member- 


q - 


it wits figures for surrounding counties. igs s r ‘ 

| Figure 3 presente total white membership foubide and non-public) by 

, treating the sdumeditnes school venbership as an essentially white ey 
and combining it with the white aie a membership data first presented 
in Figure 1. Thus an approximate pope white emisa a Jefferson County 

, achools, 1965-66 through 1977~78 is represented. in addition, Figure 3- / 
includes ‘the white aggregate birth data fdr 1948-70, one year before the 

peak in both aggregate births and public school membership. Prom: 1969-70 
through 1973-74 the total white membership declined, Said parallelling 

‘tthe decline in aggregate births. A sharp drop was recorded in 1975-76, 

coincident with the first year of desegregation. The decline continued’ 

‘in 1976-77 and 1977-78 at a slower rate. As previously noted, LHS 1975-76 

sechuenids was probably an artificially depressed number cause many 

students failed to enroll'in the public schools watt ateee the end of the 


first quarter when these data were collected ‘(see pg. 4). 


RISES NODaL, analysis of the trend in total white membership in cane 
County was ‘possible when these sam aaKe were displayed in Figure 4 ls 
arent shows total white memb ghip. as a PRnCORERES of aggregate births fot 
the years 1965-66 through 1977-78. Also, for the years 1975-76, iore77/ 
and 1977-78, an ted total white meabarakty ae @ percentage a aueréeate 
‘. births is Renenenthds The data revealed 40 Figure 4 show that total white 
membership, as a percentage: of aggregate births, puciid at approximat¢ly 
95% in the school years 1965-66, wae Res and i tae from that point the 


< 


dercentage began to drop at a avis ppt rate until 1975-76, the 


. 


first year of desegregaticn, when there was a praciptous grape 


~ 


* 


~ 


be 
The data presented concerning total white membership make it Bi ace a 
that losses of white. students had begun fn Jefferson County much earlier 
im then the advent oF desegregation in, 1975. To validate this. éisioalis f 
estimates of net aigrations for Jefferson SPRAnS were obtained. These 
Gabe ea ae presented ia Table IIl (Brockway, 1977)." 
* The net dees estinates i aa the wiaareabias that Jefferson : i 
County, as_a result of out ‘migration, was losiag persons of school age - “ 
from 1960-75. In ‘the fice’ ot an increasing birth rate until 1971, the" 


e . Fi - 


effect of out migration was causing the total white membership to st {ze 


‘and begin to decline veld before the desegregation events of 1934 and 1975. =. | 


os ‘ Using the percentage of aggregate births which could khadve been expected 


ga - had there been no desegregation plan (see Figure 4); 
’ —_ x . 
percentages and total white memberehip snes 


as vell as the 


‘iva ed ni Peacsnce between 
the two is presented in Table IV for Ke yeara 1975-76 through 1977-78. 

a Ta analyzing Table IV it pear the public school hembarship , 
for 1975-76 was in all ohh ates: artificially depressed,’ as explained 


earlier in ‘this paper (see PR 4); therefore, the difference chown for the 


school year, 1975-76 18 probably inflated by about 2,500 to 3,000 students. 
r rae, school membership figures ies the eight, ala three: 
southern Indiana, and five in Kentucky; contiguous with Jefferson caus 
Pa are presented in Figure 4. The meabership gain in the eight ‘contiguous 
counties was 3,884 from 1974-75 to 1977-78. In 1972-73, the membership 
. gains were modest, apparently reflecting the national drop in birth rate, 
Cotneident with the denserananise events in Yefferson County, the membership — — ~~ 
- ghine accelerated somewhat during the desegregation “scare” in Se i . 


and ‘during implementation of the desegregation plan in 1975-76 and 1976-77 


uaee oe ». A gefn was registered 4n 1977-78, but at a slower rate. 


‘ ‘ 
ia rc . 
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\ 
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““\ These data tend to validate the trends information conceroing expected 
and ‘actual total vhite merbership fo Jefferson County discussed earlier. 


The trends data regarding mo bs outside Jefferson County dur tng the 


hs 


~ initial years ot Cirseegeyie plan seem to suggest that RELeEE BEY 
2 — 
few’ families left the county as va Feaetteg to to the teplenentation of chat Ni 
plan. ; : ae : ee 
"Data for 1978-79 have net been fully ee rene prelipinary o i 


anulyets indicates that 1) non-public school “enrollments, in Jefferaon . 
Ceunty have peaked, with the total for 1978-79 about the same as it was ef 
for 1977-78, 2) white public school enrollment continues to decline and 


the decline is almost Snesigaty attributable to the declining bitth rate 


and the higher than expected einen nt in non-public 2 ois, 3) there 


is no difference between actuad expected total white peabtranip. 


In Armor's study (1978) he considere non-public enrollment ‘fst only 


one system, dahl ernon County, using data dhestned from the present study .— 


oJ ail 2 


‘He concludas bua there is outmigration that can be ateribures to ‘the ae 


x. 


desegregation eventé that occurred’ in Jefferson, County in the mid-seventies ‘ 

; . : ‘ \ » ee a 7 . a ss 
which was at o ‘rate greater than found, in, the present study. The differences _ . 
studies resuit from Aeeoris assumption that outwigration 


- ye 
is linear while the present study desoantiee: that it is dabei F 


between the two 


From the previous section it can be seen that the ost iaportant 
manifestation of. patented. non-byapliancé with the desverigation plan shows 
up in | tranaers ta" Gon-publiic schools. “The majority of transfers to 
Catholic Schools came during the year preceding inpleainration of the 
desegregation plan when parente were able to anticipate the éventual .- ; ' 
<7 judicial order. At that point there wana sizeable movement to Catholic 
schools. Whea the I it hia plan was actually implemented Catholic 


school officials declated that their’ schools would not become a haven on 


a , a) , ‘ 


cy 
° 


for those opposing nehogt desegregation. “they apparently were successful 
Fr because enrollment in theese schools leveled off. At the same time there 
was @ @tzeable movement of children to non-public schools other than 
« Catholic schoo]s. The following ‘section consists of a summary of the 
results of interviews with fifty (50) parents af itdven who have 
tranaferved sats children, to steepablte schoals and compared thts group 
to 27 parents who soved out ot dhe*couney, 

Parente traneferring their children to non-public schocls aré 
slightly sere affilyent than parents who i making residential changes 
out of the county. Forty-two percent (422) of the non-public pane 
reported incomes in the $35,000 ~ $25,000 income jane whereas 33% of 
those respondents making residential changes Teported dncones in this 
range. Both groups ie characterized by “—e income levela than the 
typical Jefferson County resident. 

- Fathers of ‘children who were transferred to non-public schools were 
better educated than the other groups, with 54% having at least attempted 
college; 332 of those fathers making resideptial change’ out of the county 
had attempted college. The norm for Jefferson County was 31% (Urban Studies, 
1978). The wives in both groups were less educated than were the husbands. 

The fathers of childrea who vere branatecrsd to non-public schools 
were neatly equally divided between professional (38%) and skilled (36%). 
Those who moved out of the county were predominantly akilled (54%) with 
only 182 professional. . About halt of the mothers in both groups vere 


4 


é 4 
- bousewives with the rest divided among skilled, unskilled and clerical. 
The religious affiliatfons of both groups vere predohinantly Protestant, 
although there vas a lar€er percentage of parents of children who transferred 


to non-public achoole who were Catholic. 
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The parents of children who were transferred ‘to non-public schools 
tend te*be younger than those who move out of the caunty. Sixty-four 
percent (64%) of the first group are becween 25 and 30 while only 15% ” 
ef the second group is in this age a The percentages’ are FEVERS 
for the N to 40’ age range with only 15% of those lela tite 
children to non-public achat in this range uhile’ 142 of those moving 
ek of chasedonty fall into that age range. 2 “ 5 - 

To summarize, parents of children who were transferred to non-public 
schools tend to be younger, better etiveavad ahd more likely to be 
professionals than those parents who leave the county. Parents of child- 
ven who were transferred co non-public schools reported slightly higher 
incomes than those who left sin county. The discrepancy between the two 
would have been even greater if the results had been adjusted for age. 

Fev parents of children who have been transferred to non-public 
schools or who have moved out of the county favor full separation of 


" ve 


"the races but they differ in terms of whether they support "full" or "some 
integration. Twenty-eight (28%) favor "full" integration among those 
parents with children in non-public schools while 52% favor “some”. inte- 
gration. Among those aavine wt of the county 522 favor "full" and 33% 
favor "some." Ninety-two percent (92%) of those parenta whe have had 

thefr childres transferred to non-public schools oppose busing, aa compared 
with 78% of those who changed residences opposing. In hoth cases they 
“tend to oppose busing strongly. Among those who oppose busing, nearly 

the same percent (52% and 58%) could foresee circumstances in which such 


, 


an approach wight be acceptable. 


. : : "a 


Parente, of chiidren who transferred to non-public schools were highly ‘ 
critical of the quality of education in Jefferson County. None of these 
parents found it very satisfactory and only’ 122 of the parents found it 
satisfactory. Thirty-four percent (342) found it unsatisfactory and 46% 
found it very shabbat aucGei Among parents who had changed residences 
to counties out of Jefferson County, 4% found it-very satisfactory, 33% 
found it satisfactory, 262 unsatisfactory and 33% found it very unsatis- 
factory. When these results are compared to those of Survey 611 conducted 

le : _ by the Urban Studies Center id of the University of Louisville in 
| which residents across serecnon, Bounty were asked the same questions, it 


was found that the responses of these parents iio had left Jefferson County 


were similar to the nérm while those who had their children transferred 


4 


to yon-public scKooks were more highly critical of the achool system. 

= Righty percent (80%) of ince tite vho centatecved their children 

. “to non-public schools perceived that the Geis of education tae white 
students in Jefférson County public schools had deteriorated since the 
implementation of the Seacetucntion plan. None of the non-public parents 
felc the educational quality had ‘improved, and only 8% believed that it 
ntayed the same. Of the parents who had moved out of Jefferson County, 
63% wi the. educational quality in Jefferson Coynty piblic schools had 
become worse, 302 felt it stayed the same, and noné of, the parents believed. 

“ it. had tennaved, ~ 
, Sede tak percent (742) of the parents of children who had been 
a transferred to onthubite achools believed that their childrens’ new 


school was better than the one in‘which they had been previously enrolled. 


‘ : 7 
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Forty-eight percent (48%) of those “pa enta who had moved out of the . 
county said thae their childrens’ new school was better than the old, 
. but 26% rated ic about the same. | = 
It ia unlikely that thee wees of persons who have: transferred : 
’ their ch‘ldren to non-public schools are those who vapeleipated actively 
. in the street demonstrations and other /open protesta against destaredentens 
ies - Instead, they observed. the desegregati n process, the reactions ‘of the \ 


“~ \, 
school and coemunity, and decided, for |whatever reason, that the quality 


of education would be adversely effected and they transferred their child- 
ren to non-public schools ~. 1 |] - 


. 


The number of children lost to non-public achools is le ge and includes 
families whioh PURSES achools can 111 afford*to lose. the arentar tend to 
be above average in education and employed a the proffasic 8- They could ; 
potentially provide active and nueereee skeet of the public aprenlge 
Perhaps many of these parents wut have. cont tnued sen&ing their children _ ‘ - 
to public schools had they not become convinced that the quality a 


: : : =a 
education would suffer with the implementation of a desegregation plam 
. x * ~» * % 1] a : » tf 
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